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Government in a false position. The mere omis-
sion of the term did not prevent it from being
known as a neutrality proclamation. It was at
once so designated and has always been so con-
sidered. Jefferson himself, in advising the Ameri-
can foreign representatives of the policy of the
Government, said that it would be "a fair neutral-
ity"; and, in writing to Madison a few days after
the proclamation had been issued, he remarked,
"I fear a fair neutrality will prove a disagreeable
pill to our friends, though necessary to keep us out
of the calamities of war."
By its terms, however, the proclamation was
simply an admonition to American citizens to keep
out of the war, with notice that, if they got into
trouble by engaging in contraband trade, they
would not receive the protection of the United
States, and would be liable to prosecution for the
commission of acts of a nature to "violate the law
of nations." It is manifest that the question
whether or not the French treaty was still in oper-
ation was of great practical importance. If it was
still in force, the treaty formed part of the law of
the land, and American citizens might plead
immunity for acts done in pursuance of its pro-
visions. Hamilton was for suspending the treaty